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DISCUSSION 

A DETERMINISTIC ANALYSIS OF FREE WILL 

TT is a philosophical commonplace that determinism does not 
-*- logically involve fatalism. Determinism is the doctrine that 
our acts are the result of our natures; fatalism is the illogical in- 
ference that it is therefore useless to will, that we may as well he 
passive and let our natures work themselves out. This amounts 
to saying that different causes will produce the same effect; that 
our acts without the willing would be the same as with it. Fatalism 
can hardly be stated without coming in conflict with obvious facts; 
such as that men have accomplished results by willing, even to the 
point of altering their natures. Now, determinism would be a sing- 
ular theory if it were not capable of giving at least a plausible 
account of these facts. And what applies to them applies also to 
choice, and to the consciousness of freedom which accompanies 
choice. Determinism should be capable of giving an account of 
choice which makes it real ; it should be capable of giving an account 
of freedom which makes it a fact and not a fiction. Is a determin- 
istic analysis of freedom conceivable which should explain it with- 
out explaining it away? 

The analysis I shall give was suggested to me by reading Presi- 
dent Hadley's little book on 'Freedom and Responsibility.' 1 The 
book is in the main a discussion of liberty, political, industrial, and 
social, and of the spirit of order, respect for law, and devotion to 
the common good which must go with liberty if it is not to involve 
a loosening of the bands of society. From the workings of our 
system of government, from facts about the early development of 
institutions as mankind advanced out of savagery, from economic 
history, and from our recent experiences with strikes and 'trusts,' 
illustrations are drawn, all showing that liberty involves self-restraint 
as its necessary correlative. These matters are discussed in such 
a broad philosophic spirit, with such a signal power of penetrating 
to the essential and such a robust soundness of judgment, that philos- 
ophers can but listen with respect when the author touches on a 
point belonging more immediately to their province. 

Freedom of will might seem to be a very different thing from 
freedom in the political sense. But Dr. Hadley's way of looking at 
free will is such as to bring them together. He regards it as a legal 

1 ' The Relations between Freedom and Responsibility in the Evolution of 
Democratic Government/ by Arthur T. Hadley, president of Yale University. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1903, pp. 175. 
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institution, designed to promote socially useful conduct on the 
part of the individual and serve as a basis for responsibility. 'To 
save its sense of justice while imposing physical penalties and 
preaching moral ones, society asserts the existence of . . . choice 
and of the responsibility which goes with it. . . . From the stand- 
point of modern science this theory is little short of an absurdity. 
From the standpoint of modern morals, it is little short of a neces- 
sity' (p. 70). Historically, 'it seems quite clear that the teaching 
and acceptance of free will has gone hand in hand with the de- 
velopment of self-control and sense of justice. This historical ex- 
planation of the idea of free will seems more satisfactory than the 
psychological explanation' which sees in it 'an inference which we 
draw from the fact of our own mental uncertainty' (pp. 70, 71). 
In short, the doctrine seems to be that we are not free, but that so- 
ciety assures us that we are, and by so doing secures from us the 
sort of conduct that is necessary to hold it together. Free will is 
an indispensable legal fiction. 2 

There are two parts to this theory: the social or legal character 
of free will, and its fictitiousness. As regards the former, it ap- 
pears to me that Dr. Hadley has rendered philosophers a service by 
directing their attention to the historical point of view. "Where 
metaphysical subtleties have accumulated, it may prove enlight- 
ening to consider a matter like this in its practical and social re- 
lations. Obviously some social purpose is served by the preaching 
of free will. The reminders that we are free which society so 
freely administers to us tend in some way to improve our con- 
duct. That they serve merely to quiet society's uneasy conscience 
in visiting punishment upon the transgressor, is a suggestion that 
may be dismissed. How do they accomplish this end? Is it by 
making us more free, or by making us more good? It is not easy 
to see how we can be made better by being reminded that we are 
free to do ill. On the other hand, it is evident that society would 
not so sedulously preach freedom if the preaching did not in some 
way make us better. The assurance that we are free, joined with 
the reminder that we ought to do so and so, obviously helps to make 
us do it. But how does it help, unless by making us free? And, 
if it makes us free, can the freedom be a fiction? 

It may be questioned whether the device, in a book preaching 
responsibility, of representing the freedom on which responsibility 
is based as a fiction, is an altogether happy one. The person 

3 Dr. Hadley recoils somewhat from using the word ' fiction ' — see p. 48 : 
' Call it a legal fiction, if you please ' — but the quotations I have given show 
that it correctly expresses his view. Compare the refined scruple which leads 
him to speak of freedom as ' little short ' of an absurdity. 
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preached to might justly reply: If I am not free in the sense in 
which the state treats me as such, then I disclaim the responsibility. 
Of course the persons whom Dr. Hadley's book will actually reach 
are of an order of moral excellence not to be disturbed by his doc- 
trine; their dutifulness in waiving the right to make this reply will 
be equaled only by their inconsequence. 

At the risk of surprising Dr. Hadley, I am going to charge him 
with being an indeterminist. The only freedom of which he is 
able to speak is of the indeterministic kind. He is like an atheist 
who believes that there is no God, but that there ought to be: a 
very fundamental kind of theism. But the consciousness of free- 
dom is an obvious psychological fact, and the freedom which is its 
object can hardly be a fiction. The true determinist is he who holds 
this freedom to be a fact, and gives an analysis of it. This I will 
now attempt to do. 

Freedom is always from something; and our first duty is to 
determine what it is that we are free from. I think there can be 
no doubt that what we are free from is the necessity of perform- 
ing a certain act, of which we happen to be thinking. The opposite 
of freedom, here, is the automatic sequence of the act upon the 
thought of it; as where we feel ourselves fatally drawn towards an 
act which we know to be bad. 

The next question is, what it is that makes us free from this 
necessity? I answer that it is the thought of another act, or 
another possibility. For freedom there must be the thought of 
two acts, or two possibilities; freedom arises, essentially, in de- 
liberation; if there be the thought of but one act or possibility, 
the reaction to that thought necessarily occurs automatically. I 
may consider whether to do or not to do, and, if so, there is delibera- 
tion, as much as when I balance between two acts; but if I recoil 
from both alternatives and simply do not decide, the not deciding 
is an automatic response. 

The consciousness of freedom, then, arises when alternative 
courses of action are weighed against each other. Neither is strong 
enough to draw us automatically in its direction; if it were, there 
would be no deliberation; and only in deliberation can there be a 
sense of freedom. We are free to choose either course; that 
is, with reference to neither are we forcibly led captive by the 
other. This is of course more conspicuously true of the worse 
course, that recommended by physical impulses; we are free with 
reference to it, that is, we are still able to entertain the possibility 
of the other. But it is also true as respects the better course: we 
are free to choose the worse. Thus there is very much of an 
equilibrium. (This is the 'indifference' of the liberum arbitrium.) 
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Those determinists are not right, then, who represent freedom 
as merely emancipation from the lower impulses. We are also, 
in a sense, emancipated from the higher ; we are free with reference 
to both courses of action, but it is the thought of each in turn 8 
which renders us free from the other. Freedom is the opposite of 
bondage. The bondage is to any thought of action that determines 
its act automatically. "We are free as respects each course of ac- 
tion, but not as respects both, or all. To be free as respects all 
courses would be not to think. 

If we consider the matter from the neurological point of view, 
we shall, I think, see the correctness of this. Since 'all conscious- 
ness leads to action, ' the thought of an act alone in the mind would 
produce its act automatically ; but where two thoughts of action are 
present together, they inhibit each other, and one must conquer by 
its weight, or by the considerations which it is able to draw to its 
support. But, before this happens, there is equilibrium, and the 
agent is free as respects each. He is free as respects each just so 
far as he actually is free and no farther; so that one man may be 
more free as respects the lower motives and another more free as 
respects the higher. Freedom, in a word, is equilibrium so far as 
it exists. 4 

Thus, the more evenly balanced the motives, the freer a man is; 
that is, the less gross and palpable the consideration needed to tip 
the scale; so that altruistic feelings and thoughts of social utility 
have a chance to determine conduct. 

"With this analysis of freedom in mind, let us turn again to 
Dr. Hadley's suggestion that the consciousness of freedom is to be 
explained historically. 

Society, we have seen, preaches freedom. "With what motive? 
"Why is free will held to be so important a doctrine ? In what way 
does the preaching of free will contribute to produce socially use- 
ful conduct? 

Let us ask, first, just what kind of freedom it is that is preached ? 
It is, I think, predominantly, freedom from the bad, freedom to do 
good. Society reminds a man that he is not predetermined by his 
nature to choose the bad. 5 For this is what social utility requires 
to be emphasized. Of course the converse necessarily implied is 

'Not in itself necessarily, but as supported by its motives. 

4 A witty friend of mine observes that, if the equilibrium were perfect, 
we should be in the position of Buridan's ass — so free that we couldn't do any- 
thing. Precisely. Nor is the phenomenon so rare a one as my friend appears 
to suppose. We are all of us Buridan's asses until some thought of good or 
ill to ourselves or others comes to rescue us from our predicament. 

"This may not always be true. But, being true in the great majority 
of cases, the utility of the preaching is manifest. 
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that he is free also to choose the bad; but this is admitted only as 
a matter of logic, or in connection with a forewarning of punishment. 

Society tells a man that he is free. Does this mean that he is 
free absolutely, that his actions are determined by another side of 
his nature from his thoughts and feelings, by a power of arbitrary 
choice ? Not at all. It is a practical measure, designed to heighten 
the consciousness of independence of the lower motives, and so 
assist the higher in vanquishing them. The lower and the higher 
being so evenly matched, it becomes necessary to reinforce the higher 
by reminding the agent of his power to decide for them if he will. 
And this is a reminder which in a measure creates the power to 
which it refers. It is a sort of self-realizing suggestion. 

Of course the operativeness of such suggestion presupposes that 
we have to do with a normal individual. Freedom implies the 
capacity to take in social considerations and to act upon them 
without external constraint. Hence the insane, who cannot take 
them in, and those who act under constraint, are released from 
responsibility. Society controls the normal individual by sugges- 
tion. The mental powers that fit him to be influenced by such 
suggestion are the basis of freedom. If a man is capable of delib- 
erating calmly, so that social considerations have a chance to in- 
fluence him, he is ready to be free. 

The reminder that he is free, coming upon him at a moment 
when the higher and the lower motives are pretty evenly matched, 
has the effect of reinforcing the higher. By being made to believe 
that he is able to resist the lower, he is actually enabled to resist 
them. The assurance that he is free makes him free; the belief 
creates it own object. Freedom is thus a practical truth. The 
reminder of it was already, before it was uttered, in part true, 
as addressed to a being capable of deliberation and actually in a 
state of equilibrium; it is now, as a result of the utterance, still 
more true: by being added on to the higher motives, or by pre- 
paring the ground for them, it gives them greater weight, and 
helps to tip the scale in favor of the decision they recommend. 
So that its very utterance makes it true that the person is not 
irretrievably committed to and bound by the lower motives. Here, 
then, is a limited sphere in which the pragmatist doctrine of some 
recent writers is unquestionably true. 

The reminder of freedom is not usually administered alone. 
It is given in company with other social suggestions, such as the 
thought of obligation, or the forewarning of punishment. Society 
says: You can decide for the better course; you are already con- 
sidering doing so, in deliberating; it would not take much to tip 
the scale that way ; and you ought. This ought tips the scale. And 
it is enabled to do so by the prior assurance of freedom. 
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A satisfactory analysis of free will should leave us as able and 
as willing to live well as we were before. It should involve 
no impoverishment of the moral life. But is not determinism a 
depressing view, does it not take the life out of action? If our 
acts are the joint product of two thoughts of action with their sup- 
porting feelings and of the social suggestions that intervene, are 
we not passive vessels in the hands of fate, is there any room for 
hope or aspiration or courageous effort? 

Such, doubtless, is the common impression, an impression shared 
even by philosophers. But fatalism, regarded as an inference from 
determinism, is fallacious. The source of the fallacy lies in a false 
separation of the self from its nature. The fatalist imagines him- 
self outside himself and looking on. Now, in theorizing about 
action we do in truth occupy such a position: the psychologist 
stands outside the consciousness of which he speaks. But in prac- 
tical life, in his own actions, this is not so. 

That it cannot be so, follows from the striking theorem developed 
by Stout in his 'Analytic Psychology,' 6 that the objects of our 
thought are always other than the thoughts by which we think 
them. That is to say, we cannot possibly think about a thought 
or feeling at the moment when it exists, we cannot possibly think 
about the thoughts and feelings that compose our momentary con- 
sciousness. But only by so doing could we so separate ourselves 
from them as to occupy that assumed external position. In action, 
then, the theoretical, the merely onlooking attitude is a psychological 
impossibility. 

I say to myself, as a matter of psychological theory, that the 
act I decide on will be determined by the thoughts and feelings that 
are in my mind. And I say rightly. But when I undertake to 
apply this insight at the moment of action, and say to myself, "Here 
are these thoughts and feelings in my mind, from which I feel 
myself to be distinct ; it is they, and not I, that are determining my 
act," I commit a fallacy. For it is not the thoughts and feelings 
which are now my object that determine the act, since they are 
now objects, not mental states; it is the thought by which I think 
them and the feelings that accompany this thought, themselves both 
unthought of. 7 

•Vol. I., pp. 42-46. 

7 Such a false separation of the self from its nature is implied in the view 
that the Ego is the unity of consciousness, the mere form of consciousness 
emptied of all content. But this is an error. The form of consciousness is 
merely the permanent aspect and, as it were, framework of the Ego, which has 
to be filled with some content (the content being the varying aspect) in order 
to be the Ego. In a word, the form of consciousness is also the mere form of 
the Ego. A ' dynamic reaction of the form of consciousness upon its content ' 
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I contrast myself, in reflection, with the motives and feelings 
which I feel to be influencing me; and this contrasting requires 
not less than three distinct moments of consciousness. At the first 
moment I am naively influenced by the feelings; at the second 
moment I make the feelings my object, and at the third moment I 
contrast the feelings with myself, which now has also become an 
object. But the feelings do not influence me at the second and 
third moments when they have become my object; they influence 
me at the first moment when they are a naive part of myself. 

In other words, action is always naive. You can never reflect 
upon the thought that causes you to act, even though that thought 
be a reflection, or a reflection upon a reflection. It is always the 
last reflection, itself unreflected on, that determines the act. 

The notion, then, that action takes place outside the subject, 
beyond its borders, involves a psychological absurdity. That is, for 
the agent himself, an impossible point of view. A man cannot be 
outside himself and yet act; he cannot be outside himself, regard- 
ing himself from without, at the moment of action. He can get 
outside of himself only retrospectively; what he then regards is his 
past self, not his present; the present self is, essentially, unre- 
gardable. 8 

"We may therefore rest in perfect confidence in the pre-philo- 
sophic belief that our acts are determined by ourselves and by no 
other, and that as are the thoughts which we allow to occupy the 
selves, so will be the acts. C. A. Strong. 

Columbia University. 
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An Introduction to Systematic Philosophy. Walter T. Marvin, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Western Reserve University. 
The Columbia University Press. 1903. Pp. xiv + 572. 
The purpose of the book before us is not that of ' an historical in- 
troduction, nor of a hand-book,' ' nor does it aim to present a philosophical 
system,' but rather ' a series of problems and their solutions.' It is, 
however, manifestly intended not for advanced students, but for college 
classes, and from this standpoint the arrangement of topics and of 
problems, the references to collateral reading and the presentation may 
be commended. The latter is, however, rather prolix, and in the dis- 
cussion of scientific theories appeal is made to the layman's rather than 

is therefore as impossible and absurd as a dynamic reaction of the shape of 
a man's nose upon its color. Agents are concretes. What acts is either a part 
or the whole of the field of consciousness, content and form combined. 

8 That is, experienced but incognizable — see ' Why the Mind has a Body,' 
p. 208. 



